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possibility of Italy fulfilling the obligations it had assumed eleven years
previously; the League of Nations was discredited by the Abyssinian
affair; and the British were now, as ever, uncertain in their attitude
to French security. But even in 1925 the Treaty had allowed for the
possibility of France (or Belgium) acting alone in the event of remilitar-
isation of the Rhineland. But while this eventuality was foreseen, the
Treaty was, even textually, a weak instrument to spur men to action.
Excessive importance should not be attached to the text of treaties,
which will always be interpreted to suit the policy of the moment;
but the men responsible for decisions in the French cabinet were of a
character easily to be swayed, and any force, however slight, might
have tipped the balance one way or the other.
The reason for this textual weakness in the treaty was that its creators
had not followed the golden rule of legal draftsmen of foreseeing all
possible eventualities. In consequence it was based on an underlying
assumption that a rapid remilitarisation of the Rhineland would only
occur as an immediate prelude to an attack on France or Belgium.
Thus paragraph 3 of Article 4 provided:
"In case of a flagrant violation of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty
of Versailles by one of the high contracting parties, each of the
other contracting parties hereby undertakes immediately to come
to the help of the party against whom such a violation or breach
has been directed as soon as the said Power has been able to satisfy
itself that this violation constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression,
and that by reason either of the crossing of the frontier or of the
outbreak of hostilities or of the assembly of armed forces in the
demilitarised zone immediate action is necessary."
The previous paragraphs of the same Article presumably had supposed
an infiltration of the demilitarised zone over a period of time, and
provided that:
"If one of the high contracting parties alleges that a ... breach
of... Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles has been or is
being committed, it shall bring the question at once before the
Council of the League of Nations,"
and that the Council should then announce its findings.
What actually happened in March 1936 fell somewhere in between
these two. No one could pretend that the League should investigate
whether a violation had occurred, since it had been proudly announced
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